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R. T. L. LISTON 


President Liston of King College preaches 
this week from The Outlook Pulpit (page 


\)). Before going to King, he was president 


of Davis and Elkins College. Churches he 


has served are shown‘here: Cedar Bluff, Va., 


above; Richlands, Va., left. 














Letters to the Editors 





Has US Church Yet Opposed Liquor Ads? 





Assembly Missed Opportunity 


To the Editors: 

Recently our General Assembly was in 
session at Montreat; two matters were 
much in the minds and hearts of the dele- 
gates, i. e., Shall we unite with the Pres- 
byterian Church USA; Shall we withdraw 
from the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America? 

At about the same time a hearing on 
the Capper Bill was taking place in Wash- 
ington. This bill ig designed to “prevent 
transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce, and stop 
its broadcasting over the radio.” 
“Churches represented or filing state- 
ments on behalf of the bill included prac- 
tleally all the Protestant denominations. 
. » -” Yet a careful reading of a list 
of those taking a prominent part, or rep- 
resenting civic, social, industrial and re- 
ligious groups, fails to reveal a single 
voice from the Presbyterian Church U, S. 

Both the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America took a prominent 
part in favor of the bill. Were our own 
discussions for and against union and co- 
operation so important that we could af- 
ford to neglect this opportunity to take 
our place along with others in opposing 
this great evil which comes into our very 
homes, and influences the thinking of our 
young people? 

MABEL G. (Mrs. Preston) EDWARDS. 
Amherst, Va. 


Report on the Assembly 


To the Editors: 

THE OUTLOOK for the 16th of June 
has come to my desk this morning. I 
have read through your report of the late 
Assembly with interest. I think you have 
done a fine job of reporting. You've told 
it the way it was. Thank you.... 

JAMES V. JOHNSON. 


Miami, Fla. 


I just want to thank you cordially for 
your excellent coverage of the recent 
meeting of our General Assembly, Quite an 
achievement, I should judge, to be able 
to give such a balanced and objective ac- 
count of so many critical issues and dra- 
matic outcomes as characterized this As- 
sembly. Just another instance of your fine 
leadership in tepnotch Christian journal- 
ism. 

MAURICE ALLAN. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


Let me commend you on your coverage 
of the Assembly, both for your promptness 
and for the clearness with which it was 
handled. 

EDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston, S. C, 


‘ You did a wonderfully fine piece 
of work in your account of the Assem- 
bly. 

JAS. LEWIS HOWE. 
Lexington, Va. 


Let me thank you for the very 
fine coverage of the Assembly. I felt 
that ] was almost there... . 

LAWRENCE I. STELL. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sound Ministers 


To the Editors: 
I am enclosing check to cover my sub- 
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Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
East Franklin Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


scription to THE OUTLOOK. I enjoy the 
paper very much. [ think that it is pro- 
gressive, and that you have printed some 
good material during the past year. 

I have been a little uncertain as to my 
views about union with the northern 
church, but am inclined to favor it. Cer- 
tainly some of the outstanding people of 
our church, whose opinions I would value 
highly, are in favor of it. However, lo- 
eally, I find a good deal of opposition 
to it. 

I have attended the Bible Conference 
at Massanetta Springs, Va., and heard 
some of the USA men, including Dr. Barn- 
house, of Philadelphia, Dr. Harry Cotton, 
and Dr. Mackay. I think Dr, Barnhouse 
is one of the soundest ministers I ever 
heard. Dr. Mackay was very helpful and 
so was Dr. Cotton. Sometimes I think 
that many of the northern ministers are 
abler than many of us southerners. I 
think that Dr. Macartney, of Pittsburgh, 
is one of the ablest ministers in the coun- 
try. 

T. M. HOWZE. 
Newberry, S. C. 


Synod of Texas 


To the Editors: 


Please announce in an early issue that 
the Synod of Texas, U. S., wil meet at 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, Sep- 
tember 9-11. Further details will be mailed 
out shortly. 

This announcement is imperative due to 
the fact that synod adjourned last fall 
without naming time or place of meet- 
ing, leaving to a committee the task of 
seeking to arrange a meeting at the same 
time and place as the U. S. A. Synod. The 
committee finally had to abandon this 
venture, but only received definite infor- 
mation to the effect about three weeks 
ago, and has been busy trying to find a 
Place and time for meeting until this 
week, when agreement was reached with 
Schreiner authorities. 

MALCOLM L. PURCELL, S. C. 
Houston, Texas. 


Road to War? 


To the Editors: 


The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Military Training did what it was ap- 
pointed to do in recommending peace- 
time military conscription. I do not write 
to discuss its report, but simply to point 
out that it is but the latest chapter in 
the breathtaking progress of the militari- 
zation of America in the name of secur- 
ity. The financial and moral costs are 
enormous and the probable end is war. 
Every day’s radio and newspaper illus- 
trate the strength of the drift to ultimate 
armed struggle between the two great co- 
lossi, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. That struggle will be the end of 
civilization. 

For a certain length of time, we may 
by negative action block the drift to mili- 
tarization. Even the beginning of peace 
requires a positive program. The one 
thing on which peoples and governments 
of differing interests and ideologies ought 
to agree is the necessity for common ac- 
tion to save hungry peoples from the bur- 
den of armament and to prevent war. Se- 
curity demands universal national disar- 
mament under effective international con- 
trol. That is the beginning of peace. It 
is the necessary condition of success for 
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the United Nations or for any intelligent 
‘program of economic rehabilitation. 

Disarmament is not just reduction of 
arms or control of atomic energy. It must 
include the Baruch Plan or something 
as good—the universal abolition of mili- 
tary conscription, the demilitarization of 
narrow waterways and island bases, and 
the reduction of all armed forces on land, 
sea and in the air to a police level, ex- 
cept perhaps where quotas are necessary 
for a plan of international security. With 
this disarmament must go the liquidation 
of imperialism if for no other reason than 
that arms sufficient to preserve empires 
are sufficient for aggression. Certain 
moderate reforms must be made in order 
that the UN can function effectively 
against aggression and breach of disar- 
mament agreements. 

It won’t do to say “Stalin will refuse.” 
It is all too likely that his first response 
may be in the negative. We cannot tell 
until we try. And much American mili- 
tarism and imperialism mask behind the 
easy assurance of Stalin’s refusal. Even 
his refusal would not prevent the Ameri- 
can proposal from clarifying the issue, 
arousing people out of their bewildered 
stupor, showing us where we stand and 
On whom and on what we can count in 
the struggle for security and peace. The 
time to act is now. 

The Post War World Council will be 
glad to send further material on this 
whole subject. It is trying to select state- 
ments and resolutions. It will, therefore, 
welcome correspondence on the subject. 

NORMAN THOMAS, Chairman. 
Post War World Council, 


112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


From the Assembly’s Stated Clerk 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 

If you wish to make certain that your 
correct mailing address is printed in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, and 
you are not sure that this has been fur- 
nished this office, you should write your 
permanent address on a postal card and 
send it to me at once. 

If you plan to be awuy from home the 
latter part of July and early in August, 
and desire your copy of the Minutes 
mailed to a summer address, I will be 
glad to accommodate you. Be certain to 
make clear which address is permanent 
and which is temporary. 

If you expect to be away from home and 
want your Minutes sent to your home ad- 
dress you must make some arrangement 
with your postmaster or a neighbor about 
the handling of the book; otherwise it 
will be returned to me and it will be 
necessary for you to send me lé4c in pos- 
tage for remailing your copy. 


PLAN OF REUNION 

In accordance with instructions of the 
General Assembly, a copy of the revised 
Plan of Reunion with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, will be mailed to every min- 
ister and to the clerk of session of each 
church. Word has just been received that 
these copies will be delivered to me about 
July 1, unless difficulty is experienced in 
securing paper. Envelopes are being ad- 
dressed so that there will be no delay in 
mailing after the shipment has been de- 
livered to my office. 

Additional copies of the Plan are being 
provided to fill requests of officers and 
members who desire copies. When the 
supply is exhausted it may not be possible 
to secure additional copies unless I re- 
ceive your requests within the next few 
weeks. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
1120 Liberty Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
1910, 


at the postoffice at Richmond, 


terian of tl 3 a 7 3 
Telephone 2,9492. 10c a copy, $3.00a year. re tg nee Mg Ti ae 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Seminary Students 
Told to Learn How 


To Evaluate Choices 


Urged to Question Generalities, 
Get All the Facts First 


Oxford, O. (RNS)—Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, told 900 young theological 
students from 75 seminaries in North 
America that their biggest problems as 
ministers ‘“‘will be to make choices be- 
tween two alternatives, both of which 
may be bad.”’ 


In a speech before the North Ameri- 
can Interseminary Conference at Miami 
University here, Mr. Taft advised the 
students to “learn to make the choice 
that hurts the fewest people the least.’’ 
He said President Truman had a simi- 
lar choice when it came to the use of 
the atomic bomb during the war. 

He told the future ministers and re- 
ligious leaders they must not accept 
theories and generalities as gospel 
truth. “Do not make comparisons 
without being sure that what you hear 
and read are accurate and based on 
facts,’’ he cautioned. 

He advised that people should be 
treated as individuals and warned 
against acceptance of the notion that 
people act as masses. 

“Since Christianity starts with the 
individual, let us then start with the 
individual in our own thinking. From 
day to day we do not operate as 
masses.” 


Mr. Taft declared his disbelief that 
“civilization is on the point of death. 
Nor do I think it even needs a major 
operation. Furthermore, I don’t believe 
any revolutionary change will make 
things different. Russia, with the most 
notorious revolution in history, hardly 
is any different today than under the 
czars. 


Sees Good in Secularism 


Theodore Greene, of Yale University, 
told the Interseminary Conference that 
clergymen must cease “looking down 
their noses” at the secular world and 
recognize the good in secularism. 

“We can gradually transform secu- 
larism into a better thing if we recog- 
nize its good points and make good its 
deficiencies,” Dr. Greene said. 

He stressed that the greatest enemies 
of the Christian Church are Christians 
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ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Opens Montreat season. 


themselves, because ‘“‘they are feeble ex- 
amples of their cause.” Dr. Green de- 
clared that the reactions of secular so- 
ciety are plain indifference and open 
contempt toward the church because of 
“our shortcomings.” 

Describing secularism as lonely and 
empty, Dr. Greene said it possesses an 
incurable optimism that refuses to face 
facts, but which is ‘‘escapist.” 

Racism Inside the Church 

Mordecai W. Johnson, president of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
declared that racism must be conquered 
inside the church. 

“If we are to battle for brotherhood, 
then we must conquer racism within 
the church, for racism is a denial of the 
Christian belief that all people are born 
equal,” he said. 

Dr. Johnson predicted that more ef- 
fort will be made within the next 20 
years to bring about the brotherhood of 
man than at any other time in history. 

He warned that a church segregated 
by race is ‘fa blesphemy against God. 
The spirit of Christ crosses all lines 
and color.” 


Jesse Jones Gives Austin College 
Equivalent of $100.000 Endowment 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Jones, Houston, 
Texas, have established through the 
Houston Foundation the John T. Jones 
Memorial Chair of Economics at Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Texas. This en- 
dowment fund will yield $4,000 an- 
nually and will be used toward the sal- 
ary of the professor of economics be- 
ginning with the fall session of the col- 
lege. 


Montreat Season to 
Open With Series by 
Robert M. Hutchins 


Education Association Will Discuss 
Talks by Chicago University Head 


Montreat’s 1947 season gets off with 
a headline start under the leadership 
of Robert M. Hutchins of University of 
Chicago fame. Dr. Hutchins was sched- 
uled to speak to the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Association of the South for 
three evenings beginning June 25. 

Other leaders of the first Assembly- 
wide conference at Montreat include D. 
Elton Trueblood, well-known theologian 
and writer, and Winburn Thomas. 
Samuel A. Cartledge was to be the re- 
source leader for the Bible teachers’ 
group while Dr. Trueblood was to be 
the key-man for student workers. Sun- 
day preachers for the opening confer- 
ence were announced as David L. Stitt, 
Austin Seminary president, and Parks 
W. Wilson, Baton Rouge, La. 


Discussion Leader Named 


Each morning after Dr. Hutchins’ ad- 
dress of the evening before the educa- 
tors planned to join in a general discus- 
sion under the leadership of a panel 
made up of Dean J. M. Goddard, Queens 
College; President Frank P. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina; 
Dean Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt; 
Dean James I. McCord, Austin Semi- 
nary; and Acting President Martha S. 
Grafton, Mary Baldwin. 

Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary 
of the Assembly’s Christian education 
committee, takes the leadership in 
planning the conference, while Harry 
G. Goodykoontz, student work direc- 
tor, is the executive officer of the stu- 
dent work group. Officers and chair- 
men of the education association and its 
various sections for the year have been: 

J. McDowell Richards, president; 
John D. Spragins, Jr., vice-president; 
David L. Stitt, theological seminaries; 
Hunter B. Blakely, senior colleges; 
Louis C. LaMotte, junior colleges; 
George C. Bellingrath, second schools; 
Malcolm A. MacDonald, orphans’ 
homes; Parks W. Wilson, student work; 
Joseph M. Gettys, Bible teachers. 

If Montreat’s hotel facilities were in 
order it could look toward its biggest 
summer. Indeed, it may anyway. Re- 
servations during the bigger confer- 
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ences may be hard to make, with all 
rooming houses, cottages and private 
homes pressed upon for their space. The 
president of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation, J. Rupert McGregor, has 
been confident of having the dining fa- 
cilities of the new hotel ready by con- 
ference time, though others have not 
seen how it would be possible. Present 
campaign for $20,000 has for its ob- 
jective the payment of costs of equip- 
ping this new dining room which, when 
completed, is expected to care for nearly 
1,000 persons. 


The Season’s Schedule 


Hard on the heels of the education 
conference will come one of the biggest 
meetings of the summer—the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Training School, opening July 
1 and closing July 7. Others on the 
schedule are: 


Leadership School, July 8-17. 

Assembly Men’s Council, Assembly 
Sunday School Superintendents’ Coun- 
ceil, July 17-18. 

Men-at-Montreat Conference, July 18- 
20 (includes Sunday school superinten- 
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dents’ conference and men’s work con- 


ference). 

Directors of Religious Education, 
July 18-22. 

Young People’s Leadership School, 
July 22-30. 


Home Missions, August 1-7. 

Young Adult Conference, Aug. 7-10. 
Foreign Missions, Aug. 11-17. 
Stated Clerks’ Conference, Aug. 18- 
9 


9 
Ministers’ Forum, Aug. 18-22. 
Ministers’ Wives’ Forum, Aug. 18-22. 
Bible Conference, Aug. 18-27. 


Massanetta Summer Program 
Gets Well Under Way 


The 25th annual session of the Mas- 
sanetta Springs Bible Conferences 
opened on June 16 with the Virginia 
Music Camp, sponsored by the State 
Board of Education. With the largest 
attendance in its history, more than 450 
were enrolled in classes for both the 
high school pupils and choral directors. 

Presbyterian young people of the 
Synod of Virginia met at Massanetta 
Springs June 23-30, inclusive. 

The eight additional conferences 
scheduled for the summer are: Pioneer 





Tragedy Without a Senseo f Tragedy 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





O PERIOD in the history of man- 
kind has been more tragic than 
ours. We have experienced two 

world wars in two generations and they 
achieved a degree of destructiveness 
which was beyond the imagination of 
other ages. 

Furthermore we had to overcome a 
form of tyranny which was not matched 
in the authoritarian regimes of other 
ages and which reached levels of 
cruelty and inhumanity unknown since 
the days of the Assyrians. 

Our experience is the more tragic be- 
cause our survival after these terrible 
events is not yet assured; for we have 
obviously failed to achieve the founda- 
tions for a stable peace. 

Such experiences and _  disappoint- 
ments would be tragic in any event; 
but they are the more so because our 
culture has lacked ‘‘the tragic sense’’ 
of life since the eighteenth century. 
The vighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were “centuries of hope’ which 
vainly imagined that the increase in 
human power and freedom would auto- 
matically work for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

These centuries assumed that it was 
merely human weakness and ignorance 
which prevented men from realizing 
fully their potentialities. They did not 
recognize that men and nations might 
make intelligence the servant of self- 
interest, and power the instrument of 
imperial desires. 

They did not recognize that human 
beings are frustrated not so much by 
their weakness as by the corruption of 
their strength. They did not therefore 


anticipate the possibility that scientific 
advance might increase the destruc- 
tiveness of weapons of war, the range 
and extent of conflict and the evil in the 
corruption of Nazism. Because both we 
and our fathers did not foresee any of 
the perils in which we find ourselves, 
these perils and experiences threaten to 
drive us to despair. We have no prin- 
ciple by which to interpret them. They 
prompt us neither to an heroic defiance 
of our fate nor to an humble submis- 
sion. 

Our culture has lacked resources for 
either the defiance of Greek tragedy or 
the humble submission of Christian 
tragedy. We are in danger therefore of 
missing the ennobling aspects of tragedy 
and of having our experiences degen- 
erate into mere pathos. This pathos al- 
ways hovers on the edge of despair. 

If our generation is not to be en- 
gulfed by the dramain which we are par- 
ticipants we must find again the deeper 
sources of understanding ourselves 
which the past two centuries disavowed. 
Men are not as virtuous and history is 
not as glorious, and the beauty of life 
cannot be separated from the terror 
of life as simply as the past centuries 
had believed. 

The Cross is the center of life, show- 
ing the way both to the understand- 
ing of the God who suffers with men 
that they might be redeemed, and to 
the understanding of the self which 
cannot achieve true selfhood without 
being broken and then reformed and re- 
constructed. 


(Copyright, 1947, by RNS) 
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Camp for Intermediate Boys and Girls, 
June 30-July 6; Baptist Training Union 
Convention, July 7-20; Auxiliary Train- 
ing School, July 21-27; Baptist Assem- 
bly, July 22-August 3; Lutheran As- 
sembly, August 4-10; Bible Conference 
and School for Pastors, August 11-24; 
Christian Endeavor Convention of Vir- 
ginia, August 25-29; Men-at-Massa- 
netta Conference, August 29-31. 

Five of these conferences are pro- 
jected by organizations of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


Auxiliary School in July 


The Training School for Auxiliary 
Workers, sponsored by the Virginia 
Synodical, is considered one of the best 
of its kind in the South. The faculty 
and speakers include H. Kerr Taylor, 
educational secretary of the Assembly’s 
Foreign Mission Committee; Mrs. C. S. 
Harrington, chairman of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Women’s Work; Miss 
Lucy Steele, professor of Bible in Peace 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; Wade H. Boggs, 
executive secretary of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Christian Education and 
Ministeral Relief, and many others. 

The Men-at-Massanetta Conference 
will present a strong program under the 
leadership of E. L. Repass, of Roanoke. 
Some of the speakers listed are J. B. 
Green, professor emeritus of Columbia 
Theological Seminary; Claude H. Prit- 
chard, executive secretary of Home Mis- 
sions; Frank W. Price, missionary to 
China; John Bright, professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond; S. J. 
Patterson, Jr., director Men’s Work in 
the Assembly, and others. 


Speakers for Bible Conference Are 
ANMnounced 


The interdenominational Bible Con- 
ference at Massanetta Springs Aug. 11- 
24, will present a program this year 
which will maintain the high standard 
set in the previous 25 years. While the 
list is still incomplete, the following 
leaders in the United States and Scot- 
land will appear on the two weeks’ pro- 
gram: Adam W. Burnet, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Arthur J. Moore, noted bishop 
of the Methodist Church; Peter Mar- 
shall, pastor New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City; W. 
Sherman Skinner, pastor East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh; Roy 
L. Smith, editor ‘“‘The Christian Advo- 
cate,” Chicago; Robert E. Speer, sec- 
retary-emeritus of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A.; Edwin Holt Hughes, popu- 
lar and beloved bishop of the Methodist 
Church; Clarence T. Craig, Yale Divin- 
ity School; Harold J. Ockenga, Park 
Street Congregational Church, Boston; 
Clovis G. Chappell, First Methodist 
Church, Charlotte, N. C.; Ernest Trice 
Thompson, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond; Raymond S. Haupert, presi- 
dent of the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bethlehem, and many 
others. 
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Sin of My Youth 


By R. T. L. LISTON 


OR NEARLY TEN YEARS I worked in Abingdon Pres- 

bytery, preaching, during that time, in practically 

every church of the presbytery, including this one 
[Bristol’s Central Church]. I preached sermons on 
personal religion, on loyalty to the local church, on 
the missionary work of the church at home and abroad, 
on the general reform of society. In those ten years 
I said no word, gave no appreciable money, to a 
cause which involves the very life of my church, in- 
volves all of its influence in American civilization. I be- 
lieve that that neglect was a sin, a very real sin, harmful 
to all the church of God, to all America, as far as my 
responsibility and influence would extend. 


But I meant no harm; I merely followed the program 
of my church, preached as I was told to preach, empha- 
sized what the official leaders of my church laid down as 
the official program which the church was to support. This 
“sin of my youth” is not merely mine; it is the great offi- 
cial sin of Southern Presbyterianism; theoretical, boast- 
ful ailegiance to Christian education, coupled with a prac- 
tical neglect of it in our actual church program. 


One Time the Record Was Good 


Up to about 1850 the Presbyterian Church took a com- 
manding place in the educational life of America. Our 
church, along with our brethren, the Congregationalists, 
founded in that early period most of the colleges which are 
today the intellectual aristocracy of this country: Such in- 
stitutions as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Williams, Hampden-Sydney, Washington and Lee— 
yes, and many of our strongest and finest State universi- 
ties. Up to 1850 Presbyterians and Congregationalists were 
founding colleges; about that time we began mildly to 
neglect them; about 1900 we began seriously to neglect 
them. 


With what result’ The Calvinistic churches which had 
the intellectual leadership of America in their hands neg- 
lected the educational institutions upon which their intel- 
lectual power was based; it is now evident that we have 
lost much of our position in the intellectual life of the 
country; other religious groups are far outstripping us, 
and, worse than this, infidelity is becoming more and 
more common among the intellectual leaders of our na- 
tion. 


I say that other religious groups are outstripping us: 
the Methodist Church has in the South a single educational 
institution whose resources are more than twice as large 
as all the resources of all our Southern Presbyterian edu- 
cational institutions, at home and on the mission fields. 
Ney, it goes further: The resources of this one Methodist 
institution would equal all the resources of all our edu- 
eational institutions twice over, leaving over and above 
this enough to cover all the resources of our best-equipped 
and best-endowed college. And this particular college is 
our best-endowed college because it has a five per cent 
share in the gifts of the Methodist layman who endowed 
this same wealthy Methodist institution. But that five per- 
cent share in his trust fund is more money than all the 
gifts of all the Presbyterian Church to the endowment of 
that institution or to the endowment of any other Presby- 
terian college or theological seminary. 

But Mr. Duke is by no means unique among Methodist 
leaders, nor have the Methodists now dropped their custom 
of large gifts to education; during the time recently set 
apart by our General Assembly for what was called the 
Christian Education Movement, Mr. Murphy was complet- 
ing his gifts to a Methodist institution, the total amount 





being five million dollars more than all the holdings of all 
the Southern Presbyterian institutions. Just the other day 
Mrs. Phifer went home to her reward, having in her life- 
time given to Methodist colleges a list of libraries and 
other similar benefactions running into many millions of 
dollars, the total being many times larger than the total 
assets of any Southern Presbyterian educational institu- 
tion, scores of times larger than any single gift made by 
any Southern Presbyterian during the whole history of 
our church. : 

This bad record is not based upon poverty, for at the 
same time that these Methodists have been giving away 
such significant sums of money, many Southern Presby- 
terians have had similar resources. In the same state in 
which Mr. Duke lived, there were in the same period at 
least five Southern Presbyterians whose resources would be 
comparable in size to those of Mr. Duke. In recent years 
several very large trust funds have been established by 
Southern Presbyterians; but so far, I have been able to 
trace only $50,000 which has come from these trust funds 
to the colleges of our church. Our neglect of education 
is quite real, and falls short, not only of our duty, but far 
short of the work of our Methodist brethren. 


Roman Catholic Advances 


By the way, let us also glance at the recent performances 
of Roman Catholicism in the field of education: Prior to 
1860, 182 permanent colleges and universities were founded 
in America; 146 were related to Protestant churches and 
12 to the Roman Catholic Church. But since 1910 the Ro- 
man Catholic church has founded 76 colleges, more than 
all the colleges the Presbyterian Churches, South and 
North, now have; just this year they are opening another 
college at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and have begun 
the construction of a million-dollar college plant. 

But not only have our Methodist brethren outstripped 
us; not oniy have the Roman Catholics outstripped us; 
in many cases the influence formerly wielded by Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists has now been taken over 
by the boldest of atheism. The president of the oldest 
and most influential of all American universities is quoted 





N THIS SERMON, Dr. Liston sounds a rallying note 
for the cause of Christian education. In recent years 
no one has been sounding it more clearly and insis- 

tently than he, first as president of Davis and Elkins 
College in West Virginia and now as president of King 
College, Bristol, Tenn. He is well able to see the edu- 
cational task of the church, to diagnose its ills, and to 
point the way to a better day. He has been closely 
identified with many institutions of the church and 
knows them well. Born at Oxford, Ala., Robert Todd 
Lapsley Liston, is a graduate of Davidson College, Union 
Seminary in Virginia (bachelor’s and master’s degrees), 
the University of Edinburgh in Scotland (doctor of phil- 
osophy, during his residence for which he was assistant 
pastor of St. Mungo’s church, Alloa Scotland). Pas- 
toral service came next: associate at Beckley, W. Va., 
assistant at Old Stone church, Lewisburg, W. Va., then 
on the faculty of Union Seminary for a year before go- 
ing to be pastor of the Richlands, Va., group from 1928- 
1937. For one year he was superintendent of home 
missions for Abingdon Presbytery, being called from that 
post to a professorship at Southwestern in Memphis for 
three years, thence to Davis and Elkins, thence to King. 
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as saying recently in a Sunday morning commencement 
address, “‘This is called a sermon, but I shall make no fur- 
ther reference to the Christian religion; I consider that that 
would be out cf place, and I believe that you would consider 
it so.””’ The intelligentsia of America do not now think of 
the Christian religion, and especially of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, with the same respect accorded them in the year 
1800. If this seems a harsh statement, I hope you will read 
the interview with Mr. H. L. Mencken in a recent issue of 
Life magazine in which he says, “All the Protestant 
churches are in an advanced state of decomposition, and, 
save in the moron South, no one takes them seriously. 
Whenever a Protestant ecclesiastic lets go with a solemn 
pronunciamento on some question of faith and morals all 
rational people laugh. The Catholic outfit is in a much 
better case, if only because it is run by much smarter fel- 
lows.”’ 

Recently one of the leading philosophers in America was 
speaking to a small group of other leaders in philosophi- 
cal thought. He said that philosophy ought not to be 
blindly dogmatic, but that on the other hand it ought truly 
to live up to its name, “The love of wisdom,” and not 
deal in mere intellectual technicalities, that it ought to say 
something which was believed to be true. At that point 
he was interrupted by another highly influential philosophy 
professor who said, “Yes, you are just another ed evan- 
gelist."”. In telling this story, Professor Theodore Green 
said, “If that is what American universities have come to, 
and many of them have, if there is any man around here 
who believes in God, it is about time he stood up and said 
When Thomas Jefferson and the deists tried to lead 
America away from Christianity in the early nineteenth 
century, it was the Protestant Calvinists like Timothy 
Dwight who answered them and brought America back to 
the old faith. American intellectual life was in our hands, 
but now the infidel scorn of our times finds its only real 
answer from men trained not by our Protestant institu- 
tions, but by the Roman Catholics. Notice that in this 
year, one of them, Father Sheen, has baptized one of the 
leading figures in the United States Senate, has baptized 
the wife of the most influential journalist in America (the 
husband is still a Presbyterian officer), has baptized a 
young Methodist auto manufacturer who controls what is 
probably the largest private fortune in America, and has 
baptized and started toward the priesthood the son of John 
Foster Dulles, who was supposed to have been the prospec- 
tive Secretary of State if Mr. Dewey had been elected 
President. Mr. Dulles is a leading member of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. 
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What of America’s Future? 


We think it alarming when we see intellectuals scorn 
our faith as never before, and when we: see the most ef- 





DRALITY as I see it, is primarily concerned with 

the education of the emotions. It is just as im- 

portant to know how to feel as it is to know how 
to think. . I suspect that our civilization will even- 
tually be what the majority of us admire. It is for this 
reason that the cultivation of moral, esthetic and spirt- 
ual judgments is just as important as the cultivation 
of intellectual judgments. An emotional demand for 
the ideal is the heart of goodness. The only claim we 
have to freedom and personality is a claim grounded 
in a deeply rodted sense of moral dignity. {The edu- 
cated man is the man who knows; the cultured man 
is the man who enjoys knowing. If we are to develop 
a cultivated democracy, I mean a democracy in which 
we respect the best rather than cater to the prolific, we 
must remember that excellence, like perfection, is a pro- 
duct of practice, and comes only to those who take time 
enough to acquire it—MATTHEW THOMPSON Mc- 
CLURE at the Commencement of Mary Baldwin College. 
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fective answer come not from our Protestants but from the 
Roman Catholics. Will America cease to be Protestant? 
Will American intellectuals finally and completely desert 
the old faith? 

If American Protestantism has lost influence, especially 
among the intellectuals of our country, the church which 
had the intellectual leadership of our country and threw it 
away must bear her full share of the blame and the shame. 
By this I mean our Presbyterian Church. I mean people 
like you and me, who, knowing these things, have done 
nothing about them. The sin and the shame are ours. 
But still we stand idly and do nothing. The sins of our 
youth are real enough; the tragedy is that not merely in 
the Presbyterian Church, but all America, we suffer as a 
result. 


The Presbyterian Church and Education 


That was the introduction; now for the sermon! 

Why should we care; what difference does all this make 
to the Presbyterian Church? What have we to do with 
education? Our business is to preach the gospel and evan- 
gelize the world, transforming all the life of men into the 
holiness and happiness of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Jesus meant for us to re-make all our world into the 
likeness of heaven. He said, “All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth; go ye therefore and teach all 
nations.’”” When his first followers took this in full earnest 
and tried to do it, it was said of them, ‘“‘These that have 
turned the world upside down have come hither also.” 
And their task is still the same, to turn the world upside 
down, to transform it into the likeness of heaven. Whether 
in the hands of Spartan kings, or of John Calvin, or of 
Hitler, education has always been one of any group of 
men. It is very hard to know just how many of the fail- 
ures of the church in our time are due to a neglect by the 
church of this supremely powerful tool for influencing the 
life of men. Certain it is that education is one of the chief 
means of influencing the customs and beliefs of mankind. 
Certain it is that much of the educational life of this coun- 
try was once in the control of Protestants and has now 
drifted from their hands into the control of Roman Catho- 
lics and of agnostics. Certain it is that our church has 
neglected this cause more than has any other influential 
body of American Christians. Whatever loss to the church 
and to all America has come from this, whatever impov- 
erishment of the life of our own sons has come from this, 
the sorrow, the sin, and the shame of it are ours. 


It Is Not Too Late—Yet 


We might have done better. We still could do better. 
We still have the resources. Our church still has a group 
of young people at least as capable as can be found any- 
where in our country. We still could establish educa- 
tional institutions of commanding power. We still could 
do our full share to make America Christian. 

I am bound to bring this question a little nearer home: 
I am bound to ask whether this is a sin of your youth? 
Have you, as a congregation—have you, as an individual— 
done your duty to God in this great matter? If not, will 
you now begin to take seriously the whole matter of Chris- 
tian education? Will you now begin to put some of your 
spiritual energy into this work, keeping it on your heart, 
praying for it constantly? This congregation has, through 
its entire history, lived under the shadow of a Presbyte- 
rian college which for a considerable part of its history 
sent three-fourths of its graduates into the Presbyterian 
ministry; has your interest in that college been anything 
more than a piece of folklore, an interesting and revered 
fairy tale, with no relation to real life? If there are griev- 
ous sins in your past, will you now repent of them and 
seek to serve God and his Kingdom as you have not pre- 
viously done? 

Or will you wait until it is too late for you to do any- 
thing about these things, until you realize with remorse 
and shame how grievously all of us have sinned against 
our country and against our God? 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





A Message 
By WILBUR 


EVER DID I WRITE more seriously than I write at 

N this moment. Our world is literally torn to pieces. 

Millions are in fear, millions are hungry, millions 

are in virtual slavery. If we let this condition continue, 
these millions will think that Jesus died in vain. 


The world is torn, too, by deeply conflicting ideologies. 
With alarming rapidity, various forms of totalitarianism 
are engulfing our earth. Desperate and hungry millions 
surrender to dictators to get food and minimum security. 

You and I believe that men are children of a God of 
infinite love and that true security can be obtained only 
by accepting Jesus as Lord and Master. We believe in the 
sanctity of the individual, in freedom instead of slavery, 
in true democracy instead of dictatorship. 

What are we going to do about it? How can we make 
sure that our children and grandchildren shall enjoy the 
blessings of freedom? We cannot accomplish our aim by 
war, for war could destroy our whole civilization in this 
day of the atomic bomb. 

The only answer is, Let our Christian faith expand into 
a flaming passion. 

Men and women of The Presbyterian Church! I am is- 
suing a call to arms. I am summoning you to the greatest 
effort of your life, to new sacrifices for the cause of Jesus 
Christ. 

Every Presbyterian church is a fortification on the Chris- 
tian battleline. Every minister is a general. Every elder 
is a colonel. Every trustee is a lieutenant colonel. Every 
deacon is a major. Every teacher, every choir member is 
a captain. Every church member will play a vital part in 
accordance with his capacity. 

I summon you to a new consecration. We must all get 
down on our knees. The New Life Movement is not just 
another movement in our church. It is really a call to 
arms. It will determine whether Presbyterianism has the 
spiritual quality and the fighting spirit to make it a vital 
factor in a torn, suffering and chaotic world. 

I call upon the laymen and the laywomen of our church 
to rally behind their ministers with a renewed faith and 
with a new determination. 

I call upon our teachers to teach as if the very existence 
of our Christian civilization depended upon their teaching. 
It may indeed depend upon it. 

I call upon our choirs to sing, not just to please, but to 
inspire. 

I call upon our young people to rally to the Christian 
faith as the only way of saving the world. 

I call upon all our people to support with new strength 
and vigor our whole program of Christian education, our 
missionary work at home and abroad, and our seminaries 
which determine the quality of our ministry. 

I plead for Christian homes where the spirit of God 
reigns and where every member of the family thinks of 
himself as the servant of every other member. 

I plead for the Christian exercise of the ballot and es- 
pecially for the nomination to public office of men who 
can be relied upon to conduct public affairs in accordance 
with Christian principles. 


I plead for unremittng warfare by every Presbyterian 
against the evils that threaten the very structure of our 
Christian civilization—against race prejudice, against gam- 
bling, against the traffic in liquor, against corruption in 
high places, and especially against the tendency to place 
material welfare and financial success above human welfare 
and Christian principle. 


May God bless every officer and member of our great 
church as we prepare for a truly great year for the Pres- 
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@ With a request that his message be read from every 
Presbyterian, USA, pulpit, the moderator of that Assem- 
bly, an aggressive layman, issues a burning challenge. 


to Laymen 
LAROE, JR.* 


byterian Church. And may God give us the constant con- 
viction that his infinite power is behind us as we lift our 
beloved church to new heights in the name of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 


Greatness Through 


Service’ 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


The greatness which comes through service is an essen- 
tial choice not only for our own individual happiness, but 
also for the happiness and welfare that is the peace of 
mankind. . It is open to all and can be won by all. 
It is a greatness which is guaranteed to bring happiness, 
and it is the only kind of greatness there is. 


There is a great struggle going on today, a series of 
struggles, rather, for the hearts of the world. There is 
the struggle between Russia and the United States, the 
struggle between Communism and Capitalism, the struggle 
between totalitarianism and democracy, the struggle be- 
tween Christianity and materialistic atheism. 


And the greatest danger that America and Democracy 
and Free Enterprise and Christianity face is not the dan- 
ger that comes from Russian arms, or from the use of the 
atomic bomb; it is the appeal of the Russian idea’ to the 
masses of mankind; it is the growing feeling on the part 
of sO many people that Christianity and democracy and 
free enterprise, as commonly practiced, mean special priv- 
ilege for the few, but hopeless and permanent inferiority 
for the many. 

Today all over the globe, society is moving toward some 
form of collectivism, communism everywhere is gaining 
strength, because it seems that only so can men’s essential 
needs be met. And that brings a tremendous challenge to 
our age. 


The best way to fight communism at home and abroad, 
the only way in which we can win these various tugs of 
war for the hearts of mankind, is to prove that our Amer- 
ican democratic system, motivated by Christianity, pro- 
motes the welfare of all classes of the population better 
than communism. 

But note: the abuses on which communism thrives will 
not be destroyed at home and abroad, the welfare of all 
classes of our population and of all the peoples of the world 
will not be promoted, we shall not win this battle for the 
hearts of the world, unless individual men and women, 
and especially those who have been trained for intellectual 
and spiritual leadership, determine that the profit motive 
in our modern society shall be subordinate to the service 
motive; unless young men and women graduating from our 
colleges are willing to accept for themselves, and for their 
social and economic classes, and for their nation, the ideal 
of Jesus, ‘‘Whosoever would be great among you shall be 
your servant’; unless we are willing to work as hard and 
as sacrificially for our ideal as the Communists are for 
theirs. 

But the greatest motive for our service is the example of 
our Lord—‘‘Even as the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.”’ 


*From the baccalaureate sermon preached at Hampden- 
Sydney and Mary Baldwin colleges. 
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EDITORIAL 





How Many Ministers in 10 Years? 


Most of our good ideas come from 
somewhere else. Here’s one we think is 
a good one which we are adapting from 
the Michigan Christian Advocate, with 
whom the idea was not original. 


We propose to print as a sort of honor 
roll the names of churches that have 
sent at least one young man into the 
ministry in the last ten years. These 
names should include those who since 
May 1, 1937, (1) Have been received 
under the care of presbytery as candi- 
dates -for the ministry; or (2) are in 
college or seminary in preparation for 
the ministry; or (3) have been ordained 
(Please indicate which). 


Please give the name of the church, 
its location, and the names of the men 
and their present status, mailing this in- 
formation to us promptly at 403 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


If your church hasn’t produced a 
minister in ten years, it might be a mat- 
ter to be discussed in your session, 
among your Sunday school teachers, or 
in the congregation generally, to dis- 
cover the reason why. Or, maybe your 
church never has produced a minister 
or missionary? Still more’s the reason 
for a serious study of the cause. 
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Are We to Be a Cat’s Paw? 


Anyone who is attempting to weaken 
the forces of co-operating Protestantism 
in a time like this is assuming a tre- 
mendous responsibility. I do not for 
one moment question the honesty of the 
motives of those in our Assembly who 
think we should withdraw from the 
Federal Council. But from their argu- 
ments which [ have heard and read f 
wonder if they see the full implication 
of their position. 

A divided Protestantism! 
Protestantism disintegrating from 
within! There are two groups in our 
country who would consider this a con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped for. 
On the one hand the Communists, ard 
on the other hand the Roman Catholics, 
would rejoice if the Southern Presby- 
terian Church were to do from within 
what they are trying to do from without. 
Are we unwittingly to become their cat’s 
paw? 

The Communists. Some people are 
too prone to call any position with 
which they do not agree ‘‘communistic.”’ 
If it were not for the hysteria and re- 
action that characterizes the present 
mentality of our country the charges 
that the Federal Council is communistic, 
near-communistic, or leading the nation 
toward communism would not receive a 
second thought. 

The fact of the matter is that the real 
subversive forces in America, spawned 
in the cesspools of the underworld, have 
done all in their power to discredit the 
Council. Dr, Darby Fulton reports that 
the Chinese Communists are the en- 
emies of the Christian Church in China. 
So they are in America. 

The pink pro-Russian magazine The 
Protestant is constantly attacking John 
Foster Dulles, Henry Smith Leiper, and 
Samuel McCrae Cavert. 

Every fair-minded person should read 
two pamphlets issued by the Council: 
Forces Disrupting the Churches, with 
the foreword by Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker; and Soviet-Ameri.an 
Relations largely written by John Foster 
Dulles. 

The Roman Catholics. A few years 
ago Dr. George Howard of Argentina 
told our Assembly that Roman Catholics 
feared nothing as much as a_ united 
Protestantism, The action of the Fed- 
eral Council in challenging the preten- 
sions of Roman Catholicism rocked 
them back on their heels. 

The Federal Council’s Commission of 
Religious Liberty, under the chairman- 
ship of John A. Mackay prepared a 
paper entitled Our Heritage of Religious 
Freedom which was adopted by the 
biennial meeting of the Council in 1942. 
It was reprinted by our own Committee 
on Foreign Missions. 

The Assembly of 1946 appointed Dr. 
John A. MacLean as our representative 
on the delegation from the Federal 
Council which called on _ President 
Truman to protest the presence of 
Myron Taylor in the Vatican as his per- 
sonal representative with the rank of 
ambassador, 
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The Federal Council has opposed the 
using of tax money for _ parochial 
schools. So did our Assembly. Get the 
Federal Council pamphlet Federal Aid 
to Sectarian Education and learn what 
we are up against. 

Yes, the real Communists and the 
Roman Catholics would both be de- 
lighted for us to disrupt the Federal 
Council. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Religion in the Colleges 





“What,” asks a reader, ‘‘was the sys- 
tem General Lee had at Washington 
College of providing chaplains?” The 
inquirer adds, “If it was as good as my 
father thought it was when he was at 
Lexington, [I should like to see it 
copied.’’ 

Washington College was under Pres- 
byterian supervision while General Lee 
was there, but it was not a denomina- 
tional college. The measure of religious 
influence exercised by the Presbyterians 
was essentially that of the individual 
members of that faith who served on the 
board of:trustees. General Lee had full 
freedom, never questioned, to name 
clergymen of other faiths as chaplain. 
He did so by a system of rotation. Each 
of the pastors of the Protestant churches 
in Lexington acted as chaplain for a 
period of months, usually three, The 
specific duty of the chaplains was that 
of conducting morning prayers in the 
chapel. Until the election of General 
Lee, chapel attendance was compulsory, 
but after his first year as president, he 
made it voluntary. 

Most of the contacts of ministers with 
students was through the young men’s 
attendance at the regular church serv- 
ices. General Lee did not make this 
compulsory, either, but he encouraged 
“his boys,’’ as he called them, to go 
regularly to Sunday morning worship. 
He prepared carefully a list of the ma- 
triculates of each denomination, gave 
these names to the pastors, and urged 
the ministers to visit the students. This 
was done with some regularity and 
profit. The students themselves were 
good “churchgoers,”’ but they gravitated 
principally to the Presbyterian church, 
where the Rev. Dr. Pratt preached with 
much eloquence. General Lee himself 
was privately of opinion that the boys 
did not go to the Presbyterian church 
so much to hear Dr. Pratt’s sermons as 
to look at the minister’s beautiful 
daughter, Grace. 

The system of rotating chaplains and 
of cooperation with the churches worked 
well for three reasons. First was the 
example and influence of General Lee: 
next was the diligence with which most 
of the chaplains sought to do their duty 
both because they felt the obligation 
and because they wished to please Gen- 
eral Lee, who was their hero. Funda- 
mentally, the religious life of the col- 
lege rested on the religious training of 
the students before they came to Lex- 
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ington, If that training had not been 
diligent and almost universal, General 
Lee and the chaplains could not have 
given a spiritual tone to the life of 
the men.—The Richmond, Va., News 
Leader. 


Rotary, Roosevelt (T. R.), 
And the Federal Council 


In recent months there has been some 
criticism of the Federal Council because 
of some pronouncements by one of its 
very many committees: The one dealing 
with industry. This one committee 
after a meeting in Pittsburgh reported 
that in its opinion the Christian indus- 
trialists’ motive should be one of service 
primarily, rather than profit, and that 
free enterprise should be regulated for 
the common good; and this is held to 
be a trend toward Communism on the 
part of the Federal Council. 

Well, I would not call the Rotary 
Club Communistic, and in all of their 
literature and slogans they very defi- 
nitely put service ahead of profits, nor 
would [| call the Elder Roosevelt, Theo- 
dore, a Communist, and no man ever 
bore down on Big Business more heavily 
than he. In those days it was not the 
New Deal, but the Square Deal, and the 
present anti-trust laws of the nation 
were considered quite communistic by 
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PROFESSOR OF PROPAGANDA 


By KENNETH 
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the Old Guard of the Republican Party. 
Most of you are too young to remember 
those days. I remember when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
considered a dangerous interference 
with private free enterprise on the part 
of the federal government; when the 
Federal Reserve was considered danger- 
ous banking practice, and many similar 
examples. ... 

There are some tremendous values 
in the Federal Council of Churches, and 
it becomes increasingly necessary in this 
country and in the world for the Prot- 
estant or non-Roman world to speak 
with a united voice, and to act in con- 
cert if it is to combat effectively the 
world-wide political pressures which 
spread from the Vatican. This latter I 
consider to be the greatest single threat 
to world peace, and is responsible for 
much of the hatred of Russia which is 
growing in this country among people 
who know nothing whatever about the 
subject, and the Roman Church hates 
England because of Ireland and our own 
established church. The Church of 
Rome loves totalitarian states, and is 
the staunch backer of Franco in Spain 
and of the various anti-democratic 
movements in Latin America.’’—Episco- 
pal Bishop Middleton §S. Barnwell of the 
diocese of Georgia in his annual con- 
vention address at Augusta. 
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“The common people heard him 
gladly.” (Literally, the masses). Mark 
12:37. 


N THE ESTABLISHED CHURCHES 
(readers of this column will under- 
stand the phrase) seminaries seem 

to have arranged the curricula in the 
days when we really were established. 
There was a time when the Church, 
whichever it was, did reach all classes 
of people. The American branch of the 
Church of England took in the local 
squire, but all his tenants as well. The 
backwoods Baptist preacher on Sunday 
nights looked into the faces of half 
the wild young men on that creek. The 
Congregational church in New England 
had an employee paid to tap the sleepy 
on the head and wake them up. In 
those days when a young man went to 
study to be a minister he studied the- 
ology and exegesis and church history 
but he did not need to study how to 
get the people to the church or vice 
versa—custom and sometimes even 
law managed that for him. 

Nowadays things are different. What 
tenant farmer attends the church of 
the urban farm-owner? How many 
cotton mill workers attend the same 
church (if they attend at all) attended 
and perhaps controlled by the owners 
of the mill? When a man is sleepy on 


Sunday mornings he stays home where 
his slumbers are not disturbed by an 
walking alarm-clock. 
discovered the 


ecclesiastical 
Many a minister has 


problem of evangelistic sermons: how 
shall he preach them to the absent? 


N THE ONE HAND we have hand- 
some buildings, seldom filled; on 
the other hand we have increas- 

ing crowds of people who not only do 
not go to church but feel no sense of 
being absent. Inside the church walls 
we have truth proclaimed that is of 
vital concern to the absent millions not 
less than to the present thousands; but 
it is too often proclaimed in such a way 
that if by chance one of the straying 
millions drop into a church service, he 
does not even understand what the min- 
ister is saying, much less feel that in 
the strictest sense his life depends on 
his doing something about it. 

What the established churches 
lack, in short (with all due regard to 
noble and notable exceptions in all parts 
of our country ), is some effective 
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method of really popular propaganda. 
Maybe we get too few natural propa- 
gandists to begin with. Is the average 
candidate for the ministry a man who 
could go out and start a church from 
nothing at all, or is he a man who 
needs, and would fail without, a going 
Institution to bolster his fragile and 
conventional clericism? Would our 
average minister relish being a mission- 
ary and would he make good at it? 
This is not to decry the institutional- 
ist. Being established, we need some 
good strong churchmen to maintain the 
establishment; but we also need some 
natural propagandists, and we don’t 
have enough of them. 


r HEN MAYBE we need some pro- 
fessors of propaganda. If there 
is such a thing as rabble-rousing 

in the good sense, we need some chairs 

of rabble-rousing in our seminaries. We 
need men who know how to translate 
the great truths of our faith into the 
language of everyday. We need to find 
out how to get at masses of people. We 
are taught how to conduct worship pro- 
grams in a church, we can find instruc- 
tion in the care and management of 
churches, we can even be told how to 
conduct catechetical classes. We are 
given elaborate theological patterns and 
problems, we are instructed in the art 
of exegesis, we learn everything there 
is to be learned—except how to get 
at these millions who walk past our 
beautiful church doors without even 
wondering what goes on inside. It is 
not just the business of the preparation 
and delivery of sermons, it is not the 
instruction of the children of the church 

—these things are done much better to- 

day, on the whole, than they used to 

be. But our touch with the common 
people, though not altogether lost, has 
been so nearly lost as to be alarming. 

Let a carefully educated minister drive 

fifty miles to ‘‘meet an appointment” 

at a well-appointed church, where his 
very benediction has had to be in the 
printer’s hands for a week in advance— 
and let him take note of the men at fill- 
ing stations, the families packing 
lunches into picnic-bound cars, the boys 
at the corner drug stores—all the peo- 
ple who evidently have no intention of 
attending any church, well-appointed 
or not; and let him ask himself: Could 

I come out from behind the stained 

glass and catch these people between 

here and hell? And if I couldn’t, is my 
church raising up men who can? 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A REAL EDUCATION REQUIRES 
An Atmosphere of Alert Scholarship 
A Heritage of Lasting Ideals 
1 A Spirit of Service to God and Man 

Edgar G. Gammon, President 
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Openings for Lay Workers On Mission Field 


(Age limits 25-30) 
Africa 


4 educational workers (men) 
1 Mission Treasurer or Assistant 


4 doctors 
1 press man 1 dentist 
East Brazil 


agricultural specialist 

educational man (with administrative ability) 

teacher for primary schools, for teaching and directing the boarding homes 
business man for Gammon Institute 

music teacher for Gammon Institute (piano or piano and voice) 

music teacher (with Westminster Choir experience) for Gammon Institute 
nurse for Matto Grosso 

teachers (secondary schools) 

lady teacher for Home Economics and extension course at Campo Belo 
lady for community work in Cambuquira 

couple for Gammon Institute (boarding department of boys’ school) 


ee ew ee ee eS 


North Brazil 


educational couple for Agnes Erskine School, Recife 

single lady for Agnes Erskine School, Recife 

single educational lady for the 15th of Novembre School, Garanhuns 
educational couple for the 15th of Novembre School, Garanhuns 


— et 


Andean Indian Mission (Ecuador) 1 doctor 
For further particulars, write to Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee 








PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 4, N. C. 

Queens College is a fully accredited 
college offering A. B. and B. S. degrees. 
It is owned and controlled by the Sy- 
nods of North Carolina and South Caro- 
line. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 














SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


ITWELVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1947 


First Term, June 9-July 19 
Second Term, July 21-August 30 
Six semester hours may be obtained at either term or twelve 
semester hours at both. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Memphis Church to 
Build at Southwestern 


Tennessee News Letter 

Important to Memphis Presbyterians 
and to all who are interested in South- 
western is the recent decision by the 
Evergreen church to erect a new build- 
ing just across the street from South- 
western’s campus. This will, in effect, 
make Evergreen the college church. 
The decision was made, according to W. 
J. Millard, the pastor, as a result of a 
liberal gesture from the college whereby 
the board of directors arranged to sell 
to the church at pre-war figures a lot 
fronting 400 feet on Tutwiler Avenue. 





Taft Speaks to Business and 
Religious Leaders in Nashville 

At a recent breakfast given by the 
secretary of the Tennessee Manufac- 
turers Association for Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Mr. Taft was presented to a 
group of Nashville business and re- 
ligious leaders. Reports on the meet- 
ing have it that he made a favorable im- 
pression on the group in his interpreta- 
tion of undertakings in cooperation and 
understanding between laymen and 
ministers through the work of the Coun- 
cil. 


Methodists Report Great Gains 
In Sunday School Enrollment 

During the past two years the Metho- 
dist Church has gained 370,467 in 
church school enrollment, “the largest 
gain made by any denomination for the 
same period within the past 25 years,” 
according to a report submitted to the 
Methodist Council of Bishops by J. Q. 
Schisler, at a recent meeting in Nash- 
ville. Dr. Schisler is executive secre- 
tary of the division of the local church 
for the Methodist General Board of 
Education. He reported that 208,114 
church school pupils joined the church 
on profession of faith in the same 
period. Said Dr. Schisler: “A million 
new members will mean more additions 
to the church, more children and youth 
instructed and trained for future service 
and an opportunity to teach the gospel 
of Christ to a new generation in a day 
when the human family is facing a great 
crisis and when Christ alone is its 
hope.” 


Miscellany 

The Southern Baptist executive com- 
mittee, meeting in Nashville, heard that 
a complete survey of Southern Baptist 
theological needs in respect to curricu- 
lum and geographical and population 
trends will be undertaken by the de- 
nomination’s committee on theological 
education. . . . Reports from Memphis 
Presbytery show a determined effort to 
meet the rapid growth of that city with 
a religious ministry from Presbyterian 
churches. Several chapels declared sur- 
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plus by the Army and Navy are being 
secured and placed in strategic new 
residential area. . . . Leaders of several 
denominations met in Nashville to ex- 
plore the possibility of a state council 
of churches. A committee was formed 
to present the matter to official meetings 
of the denominations which might enter 
such an organization. ...A new em- 
phasis on cooperative student work at 
Nashville’s colleges is being made »y 
the Westminster House of the USA 
church. Students from all three Pres- 
byterian branches are making increasing 
use of the house and are joining deputa- 
tions to speak in country churches 
which have no pastors, . .. Trinity 
Church, Nashville, moved to its perma- 
nent location on Easter Sunday and held 
its first services in the chapel, first unit 
of the building to be completed. West- 
minster church’s spacious new educa- 
tional building is nearing completion. 
THOMAS C. BARR. 
Nashville, 


New Churches in Knoxville 
And Elizabethton, Tenn. 

In Knoxville the new Presbyterian 
church is called the Sequoyah Hills 
church, organized May 22 with a charter 
membership of 79. This church is an 
outgrowth of a Sunday school organized 
last September in one of the best resi- 
dential sections of Knoxville as an en- 
terprise of the First church. The work 
has proven to be one of the most suc- 
cessful in the presbytery, with an initial 
fund of $45,000 contributed by mem- 
bers of the First church. Building of a 
chapel and Sunday school will begin 
soon. . . . Memorial church in Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., is the sixth newly 
organized church in Holston Presbytery, 
starting off with 42 members and grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Oslo-Bound on Marine Jumper 

Everything is set for Southern Pres- 
byterians who are sailing for the World 
Youth Conference, Oslo, Norway. Travel 
troubles were surmounted when high- 
up authorities designated the U. S. 
Marine Jumper to take the American 
crowd of young people and their leaders 
to this meeting. On June 30, according 
to the schedule, this ship will sail from 
New York carrying C. Ellis Nelson, 
Mary -Starke Higginbotham, Charles 
Turner, Harry Smith and hundreds 
more. 


Rachael Henderlite Wins Ph. D. 

Rachel Henderlite, Assembly’s Train- 
ing School professor, this month was 
made a Doctor of Philosophy by Yale 
University. Her thesis was: ‘“‘The Theo- 
logical Basis of Horace Bushnell’s Chris- 
tian Nurture.”’ 


Dr. Grant to England 

Edward D. Grant, the Assembly’s ex- 
ecutive secretary of religious education, 
is one of 15 from North America chosen 
by the World Sunday School Association 
to attend the World Conference on 
Christian Education, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, August 18-22. 
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Your New BIBLE 





is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 
genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 
permits a thin, thin Bible . . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
“readable”; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
ished family heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 
At your favorite bookstore. 


WW 


«OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 


J. R. Cunningham—President 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial. Instructor Rating. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 














The Wills 


—of many successful men in- 
creasingly confirm this widely 
recognized fact, that— 


The conservation of an estate 
is made more definitely certain, 
by means of a trust, adminis- 
tered by a responsible, experi- 
enced and permanent trustee, 





Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
being expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
of Churches who believe Freedom is 
in peril in the world—in America— 
and who feel it the bounden duty of 
followers of Jesus to champion it 
against communism, fascism, or any 
stateism. If you would like to receive 
the above booklet, our monthly bul- 
letins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
hear from you. 


such as the 


Virginia Trust Company 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION Corporation 


Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Los Angeles 13 


California 
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RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, N, C. 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Accred- 
ited. Terminal and transfer courses. Lib- 
eral arts. Music, commercial and fine art. 
One and two-year’. secretarial. Small 
classes. Individualized attention. Home- 
Nke atmosphere. Residence for girls. 
Board and _ tuition. $237 average per 
semester. Scholarships available. Catalog 
P.—JOHN MONTGOMERY, President, 











SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. Owned and con- 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Long Session opens September 15. Reservations now being received. Special 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. For literature and information, write 

THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 











GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 38-1808 610 E. Broad Street Open All Night 








HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. Write us for 
Home Office Richmond, Virginia Information 














yur policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the wor 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert L. Williamson from Huttons- 
ville, W. Va., to 1012 Main St., Danville, 
Va. 

C. Lloyd Arehart from Chicago, III., 
to Frankford, W. Va. 


John F. Elliott from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 121 High St., Salem, Va. 


W. Ben Lane, minister of education 
and music, St. Charles Avenue church, 
New Orleans, will join the Centre Col- 
lege faculty next fall as instructor in 
religion and the humanities. 

Bruce Cumming, Miami, will now give 
his full time to the Riviera church. 

John A. Garber, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, at Madeira, Ohio, 
and father of the professor of Bible at 
Agnes Scott College, has been called to 
the Clifton church in Atlanta. 








CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Charles Clayton Morrison, for 39 
years editor of The Christian Century, 
has resigned, being replaced by Paul 
Hutchinson, managing editor, who, in 
turn, is succeeded by Harold E. Fey, 
former associate editor. Dr. Morrison 
will continue as a contributing editor 
and as editor of The Pulpit. 


SUMMER TIME 


Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Westminster 
church, Richmond, Va., is spending two 
months—until August 24—-studying at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Columbia Seminary faculty: BE. Dp. 
Kerr is spending the summer at New- 
berry, S. C., Felix B. Gear at Montreat, 
N. C. 





Make Your People 
Summer 
Conference 
Conscious 


Distribute copies of 
THE OUTLOOK’S 
Summer Conference Guide 
50 copies for $5.00, cash with 
order. 15¢ each for nine or 
fewer; 10ce each for 10 or 
more, cash with order. 


Order Now. 


THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
403 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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A Man Whose Name Was Job 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR JULY 6 


Job 1:1; 27:1-5; 31:14, 16-28. 


Our lessons for the next quarter will 
be taken mostly from Job, Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs, three books which con- 
stitute the “wisdom” literature of the 
Old Testament, Our first three lessons 
are from Job. . 


Men who know very little about the 
Bible know that Job was afflicted with 
boils and that he was remarkable for 
his patience. The book itself is little 
known and little read. Yet in the eyes 
of many competent critics it represents 
the culmination of the wisdom of the 
Old Testament. As pure literature it 
stands unsurpassed. Thomas Carlyle 
said, there is no literature in or out of 
the Bible that is equal to it. Lord 
Tennyson declared that it is the greatest 
poem of ancient or modern times. 
Victor Hugo described it as “perhaps 
the greatest masterpiece of the human 
mind.” 

Our lesson this week deals not with 
the central message of the book, but 
rather with the character of the man 
who is its central figure. 

Before we begin our study there is 
a preliminary question which we must 
consider for a moment—does the book 
give us history or drama? Dummelow 
says: “The opinion of Luther is prob- 
ably the correct one, viz., that a person 
called Job did really exist, but that his 
history has been treated poetically. The 
allusion to Job as a real person in 
Ezekiel 14:14 seems to show that there 
was a tradition connected with his name 
and that he was famed for his piety. 
There may also have been a tradition 
that he suffered from a _ grievous re- 
versal of fortune, On this historical 
foundation a later writer built up this 
dramatic poem, adopting Job as his hero 
and freely utilizing his history to dis- 
cuss a problem which was probably 
pressing with special weight upon men’s 
minds at the time, It would not have 
served the writer’s purpose so well to 
have created an altogether fictitious 
hero. But many things indicate that the 
traditional history of Job has been 
freely adapted, as, e. g., the elaborately 
constructed dialogues, the employment 
of symbolic numbers in the prologue 
and epilogue, the dramatic way in which 
the scene in the council chamber of 
heaven is depicted, and in which the 
messengers bring to Job the tidings of 
his successive calamities, and moreover 
the very fact that the book is a ‘poem,’ 
in which four men are represented as 
doing what men never do in real life, 
conversing with each other in measured 
strains of lofty and impassioned 


poetry.”’ 


The truth, then, is presented to us in 
a great dramatic poem, written by an 
unknown author, some time after the 
downfall of Jerusalem, when the per- 
plexing problems connected with the 
divine government seem to have pressed 
most heavily on men’s minds. 


I. A Perfect and Upright Man, 1:1. 


There was a man in the land of Uz 
(a country east of Palestine, probably 
just north of Edom) a man whose name 
was Job. We are told three things 
about this man Job in the opening para- 
graph of the book. He was the wealth- 
iest man, the most influential man, the 
best man in all the country. 

The term ‘“perfect’”’ means properly 
complete, built up all around so that 
no gaps or defects are to be seen in the 
character. The word does not imply 
that Job was sinless, for he never put 
forward any such pretension, and be- 
fore the book is ended certain faults be- 
come apparent, but that he was a right- 
eous man, and free from specific sins 
such as were held to bring down the 
chastisement of heaven, blameless, we 
would say, in the sight of man, or up- 
right as stated in the next clause, a man 
who eschewed, or turned away from 
evil. In an age when moral standards 
were not particularly high, and when a 
man of his wealth and position could 
not easily be restrained, this was the 
more noteworthy. “A man’s morality 
and religion should be characterized by 
symmetry and thoroughness, Attention 
should not be given to one class of duty 
to the neglect of others. Job was con- 
scientious in the discharge of all his 
duties.’ 

But Job was more than a good man, 
he was also a God-fearing man. This 
is stated in the opening verse of the 
book, it is emphasized over and over 
again, It is made clear moreover that 
Job’s morality was the result of his 
piety. For the authors of the wisdom 
literature this is not an unimportant 
point. ‘‘For as God was the author of 
all the movements in the world and 
human history, so right thoughts of him 
and right relations to him lay at the 
foundation of all right human conduct.” 
As the writer of Proverbs reiterated, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom’’; and wisdom includes both 
just thinking and right conduct. 

Do we still have this close and inti- 
mate relation between religion and 
morality? It is certain that genuine re- 
ligion always issues in morality and if 
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the fruit of one’s faith is not seen in 
his character (Gal, 5:22.) then the faith 
itself is not genuine. But is the reverse 
also true? Is high morality dependent 
upon vital religion? Not every one will 
admit it. It is not always apparent, be- 
cause many people are living on the re- 
ligious capital of other generations. But 
whatever is true of individuals it is cer- 
tainly true for the masses of men that 
the value of the individual, the value 
of every individual regardless of race 
or class, on which the progress of our 
civilization depends, stands or falls with 
faith in God as the common Father of 
us all. 


II. With a Clear Conscience, 27:1-5. 


When Job makes this address his sit- 
uation has greatly altered. His fortune 
has been swept away; his family has 
perished, all but his wife, whose love 
has turned cold; his health has broken, 
and his whole body has become a mass 
of suffering. His three friends who have 
come to ‘‘comfort”’ him in his affliction 
agree that such misfortune is a punish- 
ment inflicted by God because of some 
great sin which he has committed, 
Elipha has accused him bluntly of the 
grossest wickedness, In this passage 
(parable here means discourse) Job 
once more affirms his innocence and his 
general integrity. 

He calls upon God himself as a wit- 
ness to his veracity, the God in whom 
he still believes, and the God to whom 
he cleaves, even though he believes (at 
this stage of his experience) that God 
has treated him unjustly (taken away 
my right—R. V.) and vexed him by an 
uncalled for affliction, (vs. 2). 

Verse 3 is properly a parenthesis, as 
printed in the Revised Version. As Job 
makes his great affirmation he wishes 
his friends to know that pain has not 
impaired his reason, that despite his 
disease he is in full possession of all his 
faculties. The Spirit of God is in his 
nostrils; in other words he is kin to the 
Maker and Ruler of the universe, de- 
pendent upon him for the maintenance 
of his life. In full possession of his 
faculties, recognizing his responsibility 
to God, he insists: ‘“‘my lips do not 
(rather than “shall not’) speak un- 
truth, nor my tongue utter deceit” 
(American Translation). The words 
refer to his utterances in general, es- 
pecially in regard to himself, but nat- 
urally, and as the context requires, in 
the main to his assertions in regard to 
his innocence of wrong doing. 

“Far be it from me,” Job continues, 
“that I should justify you’”’—i. e., con- 
cede that you are in the right in charg- 
ing me with evil; ‘‘till I die, I will not 
put away mine integrity from me”’— 
i, e., give up my blamelessness, refrain 
from asserting my innocence. That is 
made clearer in the next verse which ig 
not included in the printed lesson. The 
last clause of this verse should read, 
“My heart reproacheth not one of my 
days,’”’ or ‘‘my heart reproaches me not 
since I was alive,” i. e., during all my 
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life, According to the Hebrew psychol- 
ogy the heart is the seat of the con- 
science. The American Translation 
renders the verse correctly, ‘‘My con- 
science does not reproach any of my 
days.”’ Luther translates vigorously and 
pungently, ‘“‘My conscience bites me not 
in respect of my whole life.’ 

When Job speaks these words he is 
well on in life (his sons and daughters 
were all married and had homes of their 
own, when they were stricken); yet he 
looks over his past with a clear con- 
science. His words remind us of Paul 
and the words so often on his lips as he 
approached the end of his life, ‘“‘I have 
lived before God in all good conscience 
until this day’’ (Acts 23:1). 

How many of us will be able to say 
as much? Which of us, as we come to 
the end of our days, would desire to say 
more? Surely this should be our ideal 
-—to live each day so that at the end of 
the day we may not be ashamed to look 
up into the face of Jesus, and at the end 
of life, to hear him say, Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, Even Job 
and Paul were not free of all sin; and 
we, whose record is not so good as 
theirs can be doubly glad that we have 
One able to save unto the uttermost 
those who draw near to God through 
him (Heb. 7:25), and that “if we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and right- 
eous to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness” (I. Jn, 1:9). 


Ill. Thoughtful of His Fellowmen, 
31:13-23. 

In chapter 31 Job is still protesting 
that he is innocent of the _ serious 
charges which his three friends have 
brought against him—not, it should be 
noted, because of any facts which have 
come into their possession, but because 
they hold to the mistaken notion that 
suffering is always the result of sin. 


But in this discourse Job is more 
specific. In vss. 1-12 he avers that he 
has kept free from sensual sins. ‘I 


made a covenant with my eyes,’ he ex- 
plains—in other words, kept a guard 
on them that they should not transgress. 

It is unfortunate that vs. 13 is 
omitted from the printed text, for it in- 
troduces the thought which is carried 
on in vss. 14-15. In these verses Job 
solemnly affirms that he has never 
treated contemptously or despised the 
cause of his servants when they came 
to him with a grievance or a complaint. 
As Dr. Thomas Robinson has pointed 
out, masters, in the East, had absolute 
rights over their servants or slaves, who 
were considered as a part of their prop- 
erty (as were the slaves in the old 
South). They were not permitted to 
appear in a court of justice against him. 
They might therefore be the object of 
any oppression without human redress. 
Job’s conduct for that age was certainly 
exceptional, but was becoming in one 
who was a professed servant of the true 
God. 

In vss. 14-15 Job gives us the expla- 
nation of his fair and courteous treat- 


ment of those who were dependent on 
him. “If I have despised the cause of 
my man-servant or of my maid-servant, 
when they contended with me, what 
then shall I do when God riseth up” to 
judge me, as the context indicates, and 
as the next clause suggests, Once more 
it is made clear that Job’s conduct 
grows out of his piety. A man who 
recognizes that he will answer for his 
conduct to a just God will not take ad- 
vantage of his fellowman, however weak 
and helpless he may be. But there is 
more to it than that, as vs. 15 (omitted 
from the printed text, most unfortu- 
nately) makes clear, The American 
Translation renders it: ‘‘Did not he who 
made me in the body make him? And 
did not one prepare us in the womb?” 
Here Job rises to one of the great truths 
of revelation, that all men, of every 
class and condition, have the same 
heavenly Father and therefore funda- 
mentally the same human rights. As 
Robert A. Watson puts it in the Ex- 
positors’ Bible: “The rights of those 
who toiled for him were sacred, not as 
created by any human law which for 
so many hours’ service might compel 
so much stipulated hire, but as con- 
ferred by God. Job’s servants were men 
and women with an indefeasible claim 
to just and considerate treatment. It 
was accidental, so to speak, that Job 
was rich and they poor, that he was 
master and they under him. Their 
bodies were fashioned like his, their 
minds had the same capacity of thought, 
of emotion, of pleasure and pain.” 

Would that all modern industrialists 
had the same regard for the man who 
labored for them, or that all labor 
leaders had the same regard for the men 
who employed them, or that both had 
the same regard for the consuming 
public dependent upon them for the 
necessities of life. Would that the domi- 
nant race in America had the same re- 
gard for those commonly regarded as 
their inferiors. Our hope for better in- 
dustrial relations, as for better race re- 
lations, depends on developing more 
men like this great Old Testament 
figure. 

In vss. 16-23 Job describes his con- 
sideration for the poor and the needy, 
for the cold and the hungry. In vss. 
21-22 he deals with the negative aspects 
of the matter. “If I have lifted up my 
hand against the fatherless because I 
saw my help in the gate (i, e., because 
I saw the judges in the gate—cf. our 
bench—would favor my cause because 
of my wealth and position) then let my 
shoulder fall from the shoulder blade, 
etc.”’ He had refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of those who had no natural 
protectors and were helpless and at his 
mercy, but more positively he had never 
refused aid to those who were in need. 
Vs. 16 might be rendered as in the 
margin of the Revised Version, “If I 
have withheld aught that the poor de- 
sired or have caused the eyes of the 
widow to fail’’-—looking in vain for 
help. 
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Vs. 18 affirms that this concern for 
the needy has been practiced from his 
very birth—‘“‘from my youth the father- 
less grew up with me as with a father, 
and the widow have [I guided from my 
mother’s womb.’”’ He means that he had 
drunk in kindness and generosity with 
his mother’s milk. As Dr, Robinson 
says, Neither the name of his father nor 
his mother is mentioned, but their 
eulogy is unintentionally written in 
these words. ‘‘Noblesse oblige’’ had 
been a rule in his home. The practice 
of benevolence had become second na- 
ture with him from his earliest child- 
hood. 

Vs. 23 once more ennnects his con- 
duct with his piety. His awe before the 
majesty of God and fear of the calamity 
that would be visited upon him by God 
if he offended him would not have al- 
lowed him to commit any of the wrongs 
to which he had referred, even had he 
desired to do so. So Christians, as they 
face cases of need in their own commu- 
nities, and the mass hunger in Europe 
and Asia, remember the words of their 
Lord, “Inasmuch as ye have done it not 
unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren ye have done it not unto me.” 


IV. Freedom from Idolatry, 24-28. 


In this closing paragraph of his dis- 
course Job claims that he has been free 
from both inward and outward idolatry 
—the subtle idolatry of wealth and the 
open and recognized idolatry of his day 
—the worship of the heavenly bodies. 
Rich as he had been, he could affirm 
that he had never thought too much of 
his wealth nor secretly vaunted himself 
in what he had gathered. His fields 
brought forth plentifully, but he never 
said to his soul, Thou hast much goods, 
laid up for many years, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. He was but 
a steward holding all at the will of God; 
able, when his fortune was lost, to say, 
The Lord hath given, the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord (Job 1:21). 

Job also relates with pride that he 
had kept himself free from open 
idolatry. He had refused to worship 
the sun and the moon, as so many of 
his contemporaries had done. He had 
not kissed his own hand in token of his 
devotion to some debasing idol. To 
have done so would have meant that he 
had denied ‘the God that is above.” And 
so as Dr. Douglass has pointed out, Our 
lesson ends as it started, with an em- 
phasis on religion. “Job was a good 
man because he was a religious man. 
His sterling conduct was the outgrowth 
of his strong faith.” 

In this portrait of Job we have the 
picture of a perfect, i. e., wellrounded 
and complete religious character, whose 
faith found its proper expression in life. 
The portrait was drawn five hundred 
years or more before Christ, in a civili- 
zation very different from our own. May 
his character still be taken as an ideal 
for our own day? Think of Job as a 
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doctor, a merchant, a statesman, or in 
your place today. ‘Translate this Old 
Testament ideal into the terms of our 
own day. What, if anything would you 
change? 


BOOK NOTES 





THE WAY OF THE SOUTH. By 
Howard W. Odum. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. 350 pp., 
$3.00. 


Dr. Odum seeks to present here a 
biography of the South insofar as that 
is possible within the compass of 350 
pages. He brings to the task sound 
scholarship and broad experience and 
research in the southern region of the 
United States, drawing upon analyses of 
relevant factors which he has already 
published in such writings as American 
Regionalism, Southern Regions of the 
United States, An American Epoch, Race 
and Rumors of Race, etc., and upon the 
work of the Southern Regional Council. 
The great value of the book is Dr. 
Odum’s recognition of the complexity of 
any culture such as that of the South, 
and his sympathetic yet unsentimental 
understanding of the South’s problem. 

The Way of the South suggests the 
resources of this southern region in al- 
most poetic fashion. Dr. Odum’s deep 
appreciation of the South and his vision 
for it lead him to chant of its rivers and 
trees and birds, its minerals, its forests, 
its soils, its crops. He gives one a feel- 
ing of wealth which has not been 
utilized and opportunity which can still 
be taken hold of although ignored for 
so long. 


He presents the problem of the South 
as its extravagant waste and neglect of 
these resources, its lack of far-sighted 
leadership, its unrealistic approach to 
industry and race. He laments the 
South’s refusal to use the human re- 
sources of the Negro people and its in- 
sistance on the added burden of main- 
taining a bi-racial society. 

He sees the task of the South as that 
of planning realistically and compre- 
hensively for the use of its resources in 
such a way that it can take its rightful 
place of leadership within the nation. 

Dr. Odum has the ability to be ob- 
jective about the problem and to see 
the South as other people see it, while 
at the same time he sees with some per- 
spective the sequence of events and 
emotional reactions which have brought 
about the situation, and the complex of 
factors which have created the problem. 
He refuses to condemn the people of the 
South as willfully responsible, and at 
the same time refuses to sanction the 
South’s easy evasion. Likewise he will 
not condone the North’s irresponsible 
condemnation of the South on the one 
hand, nor on the other its readiness to 
insist on its own easy solutions to prob- 
lems which are deep-rooted and far- 
reaching. Dr. Odum believes strongly 
that only national planning will secure 
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the necessary regional balance and en- 
able the South to make its proper con- 
tribution to the: national life, and he 
urges maturity and sacrifice on the part 
of both North and South as necessary 
to the nation’s well-being. 
RACHEL HENDERLITE. 
Richmond, Va. 


THESE WORDS UPON THY HEART, 
by Howard Tillman Kuist. John Knox 
Press, 1947. 189 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Kuist is professor of English 
Bible at Princeton Seminary. This book 
contains the lectures he delivered on the 
Sprunt Foundation at Union Seminary 
in 1946. Dr. Kuist seeks to guide his 
reader into a deeper appreciation of the 
Word of God. The importance of a 
correct knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible is stressed, and many helpful sug- 
gestions are given as to how such 
knowledge may be obtained. But the 
real message of the Word cannot be 
appreciated until it is taken into the 
heart and becomes a part of the life. 

There is much in this book that will 
be helpful to any serious student of the 
Bible, layman or minister. Dr. Kuist 
recognizes the various advantages 
which the trained interpreter has over 
the amateur, yet he seeks to encourage 
everyone to get as much as possible 
from his own study of the Bible. The 
author is a scholar of the first rank him- 
self, yet he has the happy ability of pre- 
senting his material in a simple, inter- 
esting form. 

The book is beautifully printed; it 
would make a splendid gift. [I heartily 
recommend it for the reading of layman 
and minister alike. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 
Decatur, Ga. 


WHAT IS A MAN? by Robert Russell 
Wicks. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1947. 224 pages. $2.75. 

This is the third book from the able 
dean of the chapel at Princeton Uni- 
versity, It is a popular interpretation 
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of the Christian philosophy of life ap- 
proached primarily from the standpoint 
of a study of human nature, 


Concerned with the widespread post- 
war confusion and bewilderment of 
men, the author describes analytically a 
way of life “‘which makes sense.”’ It is 
presented in the framework of the 
Lord’s Prayer, though Dean Wicks 
frankly says that he “deals not so much 
with the prayer itself as with the mean- 
ing of life behind this ageless formula.”’ 

In a prologue, six chapters, and an 
epilogue the method is one of asking 
and answering questions to elaborate a 
common denominator of Christian liv- 
ing. The questions are pertinent. The 
answers are clear, Most of the illustra- 
tions, quotations, and generalizations 
are exceedingly suggestive. One feels, 
however, that too often the author 
moves on to the next question before he 
has presented an adequate answer to 
the previous question. 

The greatest virtue of the book is that 
it is more stimulating than satisfying. 
It abounds in fresh illustrations, *‘quo- 
table quotes,” and homiletical impulses. 
In different ways, it will probably prove 
equally valuable both to ministers and 
laymen. 


FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED: Assistant Dietitian. Young 
woman with training and experience pre- 
ferred. Work begins August fifteenth on 
ten months basis. Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 














Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK STORE 





Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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